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GETTING IN TOUCH WITH THE PAST 

The most impressive result of foreign travel is the discovery 
that the people of this earth do not think alike, and consequently 
do not live alike. It may be merely that the man you pass on 
the street steps to the left rather than to the right; that the 
Sabbath is a day of recreation rather than a day of worship, or 
that there is no Sabbath at all ; that you and everyone are con- 
stantly under the observation of an officious government, or that 
that government is in no wise aware of your presence ; that 
merchandise is displayed in the street, or is not displayed at all. 
Thus the subject-matter of books of travel is largely the com- 
parison of differences in accordance with the particular point of 
view of the observer. In history the situation is quite the same. 
A cross-section of human life at any point of time shows 
different points of view among different social groups at the 
moment assumed, and different ideas, or points of view, of 
people then as compared with people now. In other words, 
brought into any social environment separated from our own by 
time or by space, we have to reckon with different ideas, habits, 
preconceptions, prejudices, standards of judgment, institutions. 
What is more, — when we seek to explain why human events 
have followed one course rather than another, we have at once 
to determine what are the ideas, habits, standards of judgment, 
and institutions of the people whose history is studied. It may 
be necessary to go further and explain why people have thought 
so and so ; but we shall not consider that now. 

Prejudice, belief, impression, public opinion, institution, tra- 
dition, — these are terms of great significance in the study of 
history. John Hus would not have died at Constance if his 
point of view in some particulars had not differed from that of the 
Roman hierarchy. That this difference should have existed 
implies no censure on either side, but it gives a degree of inevi- 
tability to the conduct of men and the course of history that 
has to be appreciated when we are seeking for historical causa- 
tion. Nothing could have been more unaccountable than that 
the American Revolution should have developed events similar 
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to the events of the French Revolution. The development of 
history in America between 1775 and 1789, and in France be- 
tween 1789 and 18 1 5, is quite characteristic respectively of 
the French and the American people at the time. The Ameri- 
cans began their contest with England with certain pre-con- 
ceptions about natural and equal rights quite similar to those 
of the Social Contract; but with these went other pre-con- 
ceptions quite different from those held by Frenchmen. Thus 
in English America the idea of local self-control was long 
established and prevented anarchy when the central authority 
collapsed. The Americans were careless of military glory ; 
hence thousands followed Washington, where hundreds of 
thousands followed Napoleon. The Americans calculated their 
economic self-interest, so that very many of them would not 
cast all their earthly goods before the altar of liberty and of 
national glory. In the history of Greece, the failure of the city 
states to coalesce must be studied from the standpoint of the 
Greek race. Whether Greek particularism was due to geo- 
graphical conditions, to the influence of the tradition of clanship, 
or to something else, — the fact is that the Greek mind was 
wholly different from, say, the modern French mind, so that we 
have, on the one hand, French centralization and, on the other, 
Greek separatism. We approach the supremacy of the mediae- 
val church in the same way. Prepared by Roman tradition, 
Europeans seem quite naturally to have submitted to the rule 
of the successors of the Csesars. In the present United States, 
the existing situation should be considered from the standpoint 
of intellectual confusion, — itself the product of the extraordinary 
history of the American people. These are but miscellaneous 
examples of the application of an obvious principle to be 
applied in historical study and exposition. 

It is a fact, then, that not only events, but also the ideas and 
instincts of a people, may properly engage the attention of 
historians. The present status of historical theory seems to 
require that historians write not merely narrative history, but 
also philosophical history, — that is, history which takes account 
of the why and the whither of the occurrences with which they 
deal. Such a theory of history cannot very well ignore the 
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opinions, habits, prejudices, intuitions of individuals, especially 
of groups of individuals whose opinions, habits, prejudices, in- 
tuitions are similar as a result of contact through contiguity, 
common language, and common religious belief ; and the impor- 
tance of this consideration increases as the historical significance 
of a group of people increases. What is here meant, then, by 
"getting in touch with the past," is an effort to put before us 
that mental attitude of the people of the past which helps to 
explain their history. Can one form ideas after the pattern of 
a Roman in the time of Augustus, of a Greek in the time of 
Pericles, of a German after Tilsit, of an American frontiersman ? 
More particularly, can one think as a Massachusetts man in 
i860, or as a South Carolina man at the same period? If one 
is to be a trustworthy historian — presenting a true account of 
what has happened and why it happened — it is necessary that 
he should in a measure thus transmute his personality into the 
personality of a thinking man of the time and place with which 
he deals. If it were possible thus for anyone so to enlarge his 
mental horizon as to comprehend both in idea and emotion the 
mentality of another far removed in time and space, much 
mutual distrust and recrimination would have been spared the 
people of this world ; but this is the pity of it, that for even the 
average man it is quite impossible. If an intelligent English- 
man knows so little of the external events of American history 
as to inquire seriously whether Mr. Lincoln was the son of a 
negro, or expressed doubt as to the identity of Mr. Charles W. 
Eliot with the late president of Harvard, how much less will he 
be competent to judge the peculiar temper of the American 
people, or of a group of them? Could a European fully cogni- 
zant of the immense sacrifices for the sake of opposing principles 
undergone by the American people in the Civil War, assert that 
Americans are devoid of idealism? 

Obviously, the best place in which to study past opinions and 
prejudices, preconceptions and institutions, is the extant utter- 
ances of those who express the ideas of a group of people like- 
minded with themselves. Thus we can hardly understand the 
events of the French Revolution without ascertaining the politi- 
cal and social ideas of Frenchmen of the period; and the 
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genesis of these ideas (as Mr. M orley has assured us in his work 
on Rousseau) may be found quite largely in the Social Contract. 
In a measure we find similar ideas operative in the American 
Revolution and after: "All men are by nature equally free and 
independent," runs the Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776; "and 
have certain inherent rights, of which, when they enter into a 
state of society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest 
their posterity ; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring and possessing property, and pursuing 
and obtaining happiness and safety." This section, ante-dating 
a similar paragraph in the Declaration of Independence, ex- 
presses a point of view characteristic of the revolutionary period 
and of considerable consequence in the history of the United 
States. 

In seeking past ideas in the utterances of the people of the 
past, great discrimination is demanded. Demosthenes did not 
always speak the thought of Hellas ; Burke did not utter the 
maxims which guided the dominant party of his countrymen. 
Yet unconsciously and so inevitably, many a statement in histor- 
ical documents reveals past ideas. What is given out as a fact 
may indeed be a fiction, yet it reveals much truth. One of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions runs thus : 

"To the god Bel, the lord of lands, En-shag-kush-an-na, 
the lord [?] of Kengi, king of ... . the spoil of Kish, the 
wicked of heart, presented." 

What do we learn from this writing? Obviously, we have 
certain statements of fact which may or may not be true. In 
addition to this, the writer of the inscription inadvertently gives 
us information upon which we can rely. Assuming that archae- 
ology and assyriology have done their work well in determining 
the antiquity and meaning of the inscription, we may infer that, 
at a very early date — perhaps two thousand years before the 
time of Homer — there dwelt in the country north of the 
Persian Gulf a people who had a well-developed system of 
writing, whose racial affinity is indicated by this writing; that 
they possessed a deity to whom offerings were made, implying 
perhaps a ceremonial and a priesthood ; that a political organi- 
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zation had begun, — for the king is king, not of a city, but of a 
country ; and that empire building was still in progress. There 
is also revealed the king's opinion of the Kishites, the "wicked 
of heart," which cannot be taken as conclusive for their 
character. 

We have a similar unconscious revelation of a significant 
point of view in this exclamation of Danton : "Pour les vaincre, 
il nous faut de l'audace ; encore de l'audace, toujours de l'au- 
dace; et la France est sauvee." This interests us not for its 
essential truthfulness, but for the insight which it gives us into 
French character, helping thus to explain French history. The 
English diarist, John Evelyn, unmistakably declares his attitude 
and the attitude of his class toward Oliver Cromwell, in this 
brief entry in his journal, dated September 3, 1658: "Died 
that arch rebell Oliver Cromwell, cal'd protector." 

Just as clearly we have the point of view of Pliny the 
younger, and presumably of Roman officialdom, concerning the 
new and strange sect of the Christians. Pliny remarks : "Having 
never been present at any trials concerning those which profess 
Christianity, I am unacquainted not only with the nature of 
their crimes, or the measure of their punishment." When Tra- 
jan in reply advises against the receipt of anonymous infor- 
mation against the Christians, as being a dangerous precedent 
and "foreign to the spirit of our age," we discover with some 
surprise that the Romans, — at least a high-minded Roman like 
Trajan, — thought, like ourselves, that they were living in an era 
of special enlightenment. 

We must assume that writers, orators, musicians, painters, 
sculptors — all who express their conceptions, in this very ex- 
pression unconsciously give us a clue to their own point of view 
and standards of judgment; and, if these are representative 
men, they are likely to reveal the point of view of an entire 
class of persons ; and it is in accordance with some point of 
view and standard of judgment that the conduct of social groups 
is directed. 

We learn also to understand the past by references to the 
essentially trivial and commonplace contained in the documents. 
Even a junk-pile can instruct us, and casual allusions to the 
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little things found in letters, diaries, note-books, legal papers, 
and the like, may often bring us face to face with a significant 
phase of past life. This is the source of our delight in Pepys 
and Sewall, and in the correspondence of Fanny Burney, J. R. 
Lowell, Sidney Lanier, and many another. Indeed, we should 
expect it to be so. The trivialities of life are apt to conform to 
the customary. Even in a time of revolution and catastrophe, 
customary tendencies of thought and action manifest themselves ; 
and at all times human inertia tends to lead thought and conduct 
in the institutional paths. In mapping these institutional paths, 
these bits of information are most valuable. Formal history 
ignores the commonplace and trivial : it deals with the large 
things, which we are apt not fully to comprehend, since they 
transcend our experience of life. But give us a glimpse behind 
the curtain, and a flood of appreciation encompasses us. Do we 
see Charles II return to England anywhere as well as in Pepys? 
His chat and chatter about the long-wandered Stuart is intimate 
and revealing. The court gossip about those scandals to which 
the royal master of the revels was a party, the discussion about 
the latest Act of Uniformity, the oft-repeated notices of dull 
sermons, — the multitudinous nothings that found their way into 
the daily record kept by Charles's Secretary to the Admirality, — 
all these are not great history, but they help to put us in a 
correct attitude toward this important phase of English history. 
The effect is the same if we view the burial of Cromwell or the 
bishop petitioners of James II, in the pages of John Evelyn, 
Esq. ; where we look upon the person of William III, who is of 
a "thoughtful countenance," "wonderful serious and silent and 
seems to treat all persons alike gravely, and to be very intent on 
affairs, Holland, Ireland, and France calling for his care." We 
seem a little closer to the sufferings and trials of Valley Forge 
when Washington writes to the President of Congress : 

"The soap, vinegar, and other articles allowed by Congress, 
we see none of, nor have we seen them, I believe, since the 
Battle of Brandyvvine. The first, indeed, we have now little 
occasion for; few men having more than one shirt, many only 
the moiety of one, and some none at all. In addition to which, 
as a proof of the little benefit received from a clothier-general, 
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and as a further proof of the inability of an army under the 
circumstances of this, to perform the common duties of soldiers, 
(besides a number of men confined to hospitals for want of 
shoes, and others in farmers houses on the same account), we 
have, by a field return this day made, no less than two thousand 
eight-hundred and ninety-eight men now in camp unfit for duty, 
because they are barefoot and otherwise naked." 1 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the historian must work 
in the original sources of information, not merely to obtain the 
facts, but also to become imbued with the spirit of the person 
and his epoch. There are subtle suggestions, like that from any 
personality, presented by the very language of the document, 
by any work of art, or other remains, which cannot be conveyed 
in translation or reproduction. 

When we seek to determine the cause of an historical event 
or a sequence of events, we have to consider factors even more 
fundamental than ideas and points of view. Surely, it is not 
obvious why protestantism became dominant in Teutonic 
Europe, while it made very little impression on Romance Europe, 
Even a study of the ruling thought of Protestant and Catholic 
Europeans would hardly satisfy our inquiry. Ethnic groups, 
like individuals, possess characteristic temperamental traits. 
Thus we speak of vivacious Frenchmen, matter-of-fact English- 
men, energetic Americans, and the aesthetic Greeks. These 
emotional qualities of groups of people have significance in an 
investigation of historical causes. Intensified French vivacity 
produced the mobs of Paris and the scenes of the Place de la 
Revolution. English " matter-of-factness " produced the char- 
acteristic development of the British constitution. American 
energy has produced the present United States. The aesthetic 
mood of Ionian Greece made possible the parthenon and the 
Platonic Dialogues. This is obvious truth. If the American 
had the temperament of the Persian, the present United States 
would not exist. If anything should develop an emotional or 
temperamental change in a group of people, the course of their 
history probably would have a corresponding deflection. De- 

1 Washington's Writings (Sparks Ed., 1858), Vol. V, p. i98f. 
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bilitation from malaria, it has been suggested, wrought a funda- 
mental change of -this character in the life of the Greek race. 
Developed Japan is the consequent of a temperamental change 
in the Japanese people. The recent anomalies of Russian 
history have been properly attributed to anomalous character- 
istics of the Russian people. The progressive "institutionizing" 
of American life is certain greatly to modify the social life of 
this people. 

The purpose of these remarks is to call attention to another 
class of historical documents which, in this view, may become 
available in historical study. I refer to works of art. Like 
religion and ethics, art has its roots in the fundamental temper 
of human nature, and when studied with appreciation, helps to 
an understanding of what that temper really is. It is quite in- 
conceivable that an American should have produced the Faun 
of Praxiteles or the Sonata Appassionata, not because he would 
not know enough to do it, but because he does not feel that way ; 
and if Praxiteles and Beethoven typify the emotional tendencies 
of the Greek or the German people, their artistic productions 
may give insight into national character and help in a proper 
sense to explain national history. It is not intended to say that 
Tchaikovski's Pathetic Symphony explains the history of Russia 
in the last century ; but the pessimism of the final movement at 
the end (as Mr. Lee has described it) "with low, unhappy 
notes, cellos and bassoons with divided double basses, utter 
final, almost inaudible sounds," it is not difficult to associate 
with an influential aspect of Russian character. 2 In art we have 
the undisguised expression of fundamental traits, and this is not 
an isolated phenomenon but the product of the whole ethical 
and social situation. Who steeps himself in the aesthetic pro- 
ducts of a people, is admitted to the very inner sanctuary of 
their common life. If one listens to the Sonata, opus number 
106, of Beethoven, he must feel the depth of the religious senti- 
ment of the German people, expressed in lovely and impressive 
movement Adagio sostenuto, or the virile strength of that people 

2 E. Markham Lee, Tchaikovski ( The Music of the Masters ) , New York, 
1904, p. 31. 
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in the bold beginning of the same work. We must take both 
aspects of German national character into consideration when 
we seek insight into the past and present of the German race. 
We find thus in music an unconscious witness to the history of 
a people; and it must be so in all the forms of art. Is Shake- 
speare or Dickens less typically English than Beethoven or 
Goethe are typically German? We must include their works — 
and the works of all who have expressed national sentiments — 
in the available sources of historical investigation. They reveal 
those inner springs of national life which determine that a 
people's history shall be so and so and not otherwise. One 
may hold that we get in touch with the past as surely through 
a polonaise of Chopin, The Merry Wives of Windsor, or a 
mediaeval ballad, as through court-rolls and the Journals of 
Parliament. Where shall we find the Treasure House of a by- 
gone community of men, — their Holy of Holies where are 
cherished these things for which they live and die? Where has 
the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman laid by his heart's treasure? 
Where has the mediaeval man, the Renaissance man, the formalis- 
tic man, the romanticist man put the imperishable stamp of his 
dearest thought? By what does the American, the German, 
the Japanese live to-day? The source of the answer is patent. 
Read the Psalms and the Prophets ; examine the Praxitilean 
"Hermes" at Olympia; study a map of the Viae Romanae ; 
ponder on Rheims Cathedral en masse and in detail, nor fail to 
stand in its nave ; read Pope's translation of the Iliad and God- 
win's "Political Justice;" look at the American sky-scraper along 
with the ugly incongruities of most business streets. "Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also." 

It may seem a fanciful supposition, but it is quite reasonable 
to suggest that, if the United States should develop an artistic 
productivity comparable to that of Periclean Athens, the whole 
course of our national life would be different from that which it 
is likely to be under the principles which rule here. Such a 
condition of aesthetic creativeness involves — social science will 
assure us — so entire a change in general appreciation, interest, 
and function as to revolutionize national life. The reference to 
the future merely elucidates a principle in this discussion appli- 
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cable to the past, — that is to say, to obtain insight into the 
course of history, it is well to attend to the aesthetic, as well as 
the intellectual, aspect of human nature. 

It has been said that the poets are the best historians. This 
can only mean that the poets express with extraordinary insight 
the most inward sentiments of their fellows. Thus the Eliza- 
bethan lyrists give us the basic temper of contemporary English 
life. "Chevy Chase" reproduces the spirit of the border; 
"Sheridan's Ride" gives not the facts of history as found in the 
Rebellion Records, but the temper of a militant people. 

In the same sense we get close to the past by an historical 
study of ethics. The absence of a sense of sin among the 
Greeks and its presence among the settlers of New England has 
a bearing on the history of both people. It explains what we 
deem a prevalent immorality in Greek life, together with a 
general innocence and lightness in relation to the natural world ; 
while its presence in the New England consciousness gave the 
life of that people a certain harshness and rigor wholly foreign 
to the ancient Hellenes. Luther would have been surprised if 
he could have known that his denunciation of the rebellious 
peasants of Germany would interest us chiefly for the unwitting 
testimony to an ethical point of view: "Therefore, whosoever 
can, should smite, strangle, and stab, secretely or publicly, 
and should remember that there is nothing more poisonous, 
pernicious and develish than a rebellious man." 8 

Indeed, it seems that some historical epochs can be compre- 
hended only through a careful study of the general ethical 
situation. It is thus apparently with the German Reformation 
and the American Civil War. The course of history is different 
when men insist on rights and when they insist on duties. In 
the one case we have feudalism ; in the other case, political and 
industrial laissez faire, with all that this difference implies. 

If it is necessary that the historian be a penetrating student 
of ethical evolution, it is also requisite that he be a sympathetic 
student of the history of religion. If the efforts of men to 

'Reprinted in Robinson, Readings in European History, Boston, etc., 
1906, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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realize the ideal beauty and the ideal good have greatly in- 
fluenced their conduct, a greater influence has flowed from their 
efforts to relate themselves to what they have conceived to be 
supernatural power. This consideration falls within the scope 
of religion, but it is of great significance in history, which deals 
with the full range of human experience. How different would 
have been the history of this world, if man had never conceived 
of the existence of divine power? To speak only of familiar 
matters, — there would have been no Papacy, no Crusades, no 
Puritan migration to New England. There might have been 
something like these, but in any case the efficient motive would 
have been different. Even where a difference exists, seeming 
trivial to the on-looker, it may actually involve life or death to 
many people and may influence definitely the history of an 
epoch. It is thus with the attitude of men toward the Eucha- 
rist. 

To ascertain what religion has meant to people at different 
times and places requires a study of the history of culture. 
The state of culture determines men's ideas about supernatural 
power. To see how this is, we might compare the religious 
conceptions of the American Indians with those of the Greeks 
in a study of the mythology of each people. Thus compare 
the Tusayan "Snake ceremonies," as described by Mr. J. W. 
Fewkes, and the Anthesteria of Athens.* Typically Indian is 
the one ; typically Greek is the other ; yet both are interpreted 
as possessing a religious significance in respect to the relation of 
supernatural power to the productivity of nature. Led by the 
social situation in which they are placed, to accept a certain 
assumption regarding the nature of the universe and the con- 
trolling forces, men direct their conduct rationally according to 
such an assumption. It is the incompatibility of such religious 
assumptions that makes conflicts in history and breeds intoler- 
ance, persecution, and revolt. It is not the function of the his- 
torian to turn metaphysician and determine the correctness of 



4 See Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1900: part II: Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, New 
York, 1906, p. i2f. 
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any such assumption ; but it is his function to determine what 
these assumptions really are, to interpret them, and to apply 
them in settling the cause of an historical sequence of events. 

A historian's power of appreciation and sympathy is tested 
especially in the case of superstition. The controlling force 
of superstition in an unscientific age can hardly be under- 
stood to-day. Can we think what necromancy, alchemy, sor- 
cery, divination, magic, witchcraft, and astrology signified to 
the people of other days? Can we mediaevalize our cosmology? 
We are not in touch with the past if we cannot do so much. 
That curious necromantic adventure of which Benvenuto Cellini 
tells us was hardly a fanciful creation to the man who described 
it. "The idea of regular law guiding the universe was un- 
familiar to the contemporaries of Francis Bacon," writes Trevel- 
yan. "The fields around town and hamlet were filled, as soon as 
the day labourers had left them, by goblins and will-o'-the- 
wisps ; and the woods, as soon as the forester had closed the 
door of his hut became the haunt of fairies ; the ghosts could 
be heard gibbering all night under the yew-tree of the church- 
yard." And he quotes from a diary of the time as follows: 

"Mr. Harley, my host at Huntington, told me this night, 
supping with me, that he being before a farmer and 24 horses 
for plows, 12 horses and 30 cattle were bewitched and died in 
two days, suddenly sick, crying and grinning and staring; in 
the end was advised to burn a sick horse alive and so did, and 
after had no more died : another did so by his sheep by Harley's 
advice : none after died. And Harley said a known witch 
advised him to burn the heart by roasting on a spit, and the 
witch would come to the door before the heart roasted." 5 In 
such a state of culture as this, intolerance and fear were as natural 
as, with our new science and cosmology, it would be unnatural 
to-day. 

Economic opinions and theories change. For one period we 
must form our economic judgment according to the "Mercantile 
Theory," or a theory which calls for a minute regulation of the 



5 Trevelyan, England Under the Stuarts, p. 531. See Chaps. I-I I ; also 
Traill, Social England. 
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conditions and rewards of production, or a theory of laissez faire. 
The medium of exchange and standard of price may be a 
quantity of tobacco, a prime beaver skin. In Massachusetts, 
the General Court orders (1635) that "muskett bulletts, of a full 
boare, shall passe currantly for a farthing a peece, provided that 
noe man be compelled to take above Xijd att a tyme in them." 
Public dues are payable in corn instead of coin. The holding 
of land may involve the farmer in the multitudinous obligations, 
such as to pay "at the feast of Christmas, 1 hen and a half, the 
hen being the price of i|d." In South Carolina, in 1778, a free- 
hold of fifty acres with other qualifications entitled a man to vote. 
We must think of trans-Atlantic voyages in other years not in 
days but months : of trans-continental journeys not by the 
"Overland Limited," but by long-boat, birch-bark, river, por- 
tage, and lake ; on horse, in stage, in trainean de glace. If we 
would envisage the past at any moment, in any aspect, we must 
bear in mind the stage of institutional development attained at 
that time and place. Yet, after all, under the most favorable 
conditions of study, our own personality and experience will 
affect any judgment or image we may form ; hence the transi- 
tory quality of much historical writing. 

Lew Allen Chase. 
University of Michigan. 



